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PROFESSOR HARNACK ON TWO WORDS OF JESUS 



WILLIAM MUSS ARNOLT, PH.D. 
Boston, Mass. 



It is a source of great satisfaction for students of the New Testa- 
ment that the great Berlin academician, Professor Harnack, is now 
giving his attention to apostolic literature, the writings of the New 
Testament. Three very important contributions toward a standard 
introduction to the study of the New Testament writings have, thus 
far, appeared, viz. : Luke, the Physician, Author of the Third Gospel 
and of the Acts of the Apostles; Sayings and Speeches of Jesus, the 
Second Source of Matthew and Luke; and, The Acts of the Apostles. 1 
In addition to these contributions appearing in book form and thus 
easily accessible to every student of the New Testament, Harnack 
publishes, from time to time, shorter articles, preferably in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Berlin Academy, whose history in three portly volumes 
the famous church historian published some years ago 2 and of which 
he has, for a long time, been a leading member. Such articles, as 
a rule, are apt to escape the notice of many readers of theological 
journals, and yet they are of the greatest importance, manifesting 
on every page the great learning and deep insight of the author. In 
his "Zwei Worte Jesu" published in the Proceedings for 1907, pp. 
942-57,3 he takes up Matt. 6:i3=Luke 11:4, and Luke 16:16= 
Matt. 11:12, 13. 

1. The sixth petition of the Lord's Prayer reads in our Bibles, 
" And bring [lead] us not into temptation." The usual interpretation 
of this Greek rendering of an Aramaic (Hebrew) original has ve"ry 
early given rise to objections and doubts. James 1 : 13 sounds almost 
like a fervent protest against a view current even in New Testament 

1 Lukas der Arzt, der Ver josser des dritten Evangeliums und der Apostelgeschichte 
(Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1906); Spruche und Reden Jesu, die zweite Quelle des Maithaus 
und Lukas, 1907; Die Apostelgeschichte, Untersuchungen, 1908. 

a Geschichte der konigUch-preussischen Akademie der Wissenschajten zu Berlin. 
Berlin, 1900. 

3 Silzungsberichte der konigUch-preussischen Akademie der Wissenschajten, 1907, 
Nos. li, lii, liii- Berlin: Reimer, 1907. 
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times. It was felt as a phrase unworthy of God's fatherly love and the 
joyful message of the kingdom of heaven brought by Jesus, by the 
authors of the earliest Latin translations of the New Testament, by 
Cyprian, Tertullian, and others — quoted in detail by Harnack. The 
belief that God, the Father, should lead us into temptation has been 
a stumbling-block in the way of many other writers since the day of 
Origen. Now, the so-called seventh petition of the Lord's Prayer, 
found in Matthew's account, but omitted by Luke, is but the positive 
repetition of the negative form of the sixth. Following upon the 
fifth petition, we expect to hear in the sixth, not of temptation, but 
of punishment, of affliction. "Forgive us our debts [transgressions] 
and bring not affliction upon us" (on account of our transgressions). 
This gives a good and easily intelligible meaning. Professor Harnack 
calls attention to the fact that the only scholar who has come near the 
true meaning, was the great Edwin Hatch who almost twenty years 
ago in his Essays in Biblical Greek, pp. 71 ff., had shown that the Greek 
ireipaa/Mk in the Septua'gint has in a number of instances simply 
the meaning of suffering, affliction, distress, and, especially, persecu- 
tion; the idea of trying, proving of man by God, being wholly foreign 
to it. To be sure, inasmuch as suffering worketh as trial (afflictio 
templativa), every suffering may be called ■n-eipaa/juk. In some 
passages, in Deuteronomy, ireipaa-p,6<s means also afflictio punitiva. 

In the New Testament, ireipao-fuk means "suffering" in Luke 
8 : 13 &, as compared with Mark 4:17. Thus, also, in Heb. 11 ."37 "they 
were tempted" is a mistranslation for "they were subjected to afflic- 
tions." See also Acts 20:19; I Pet. 1 :6, where "misfortunes, perse- 
cutions " is the proper meaning. In Rev. 3 : 10 it occurs as " the great 
persecution;" and "severe suffering" is meant in II Pet. 2:9; Luke 
22:38 (cf. Isa. 53:5). 

Considering these passages in their connections the irovrjpov of the 
seventh petition and the prayer for forgiveness of our transgressions 
in the fifth, it is more than probable that the sixth petition is to be 
rendered : tie inducas nos in afflictionem; the afflictio being punitiva, 
rather than templativa; for it is within God's province to bring over us 
the afflictio punitiva, and it fits in best with the fifth petition. The 
original meaning of the passage, as spoken by our Lord, was soon lost 
sight of, owing to the fact that the Greeks did not know the Hebrew 
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original of the word as it occurred in the Septuagint which to be sure 
comprises both meanings, mentioned above. And, thus, the sixth 
petition teaches us to pray, that God may not bring upon us severe 
afflictions, which might eventually lead us into temptation. 

2. Luke 16:16: "The law and the prophets [were] until John: 
from that time the gospel of the kingdom of God is preached, and 
every man entereth violently into it." This saying of Jesus stands 
there wholly independent, without the least inner connection with vs. 
15 or vs. 17. All attempts, cited by Harnack in detail, to prove 
connection, the author declares baseless. If the kingdom of heaven 
is proclaimed as a joyful news, it is hard to understand why " every 
man entereth violently into it." A comparison with Matt. 11:12, 13 
helps us to understand the text, proving, as it does, that the words: 
"The gospel of the kingdom of God is preached" do not belong to the 
original saying of Jesus. Uppermost in Luke's mind was the uni- 
versalism of the gospel. How its blessings were to be obtained was 
to him of secondary importance. In his well-known optimism, Luke 
says that everybody, hearing the joyful news, is anxious to enter the 
kingdom. And thus the passage would mean: The law and the 
prophets, and these for the people of Israel alone, existed to the time 
of John the Baptist. In and with him their task has been completed. 
After John, i. e., now, the gospel of the kingdom of heaven is pro- 
claimed; it is for all mankind and, therefore, they push impetuously 
in order to enter into it. Truly a great saying. To be sure, as the 
words read now, they are the original saying of Jesus, plus the Pauline 
conception of the universalism of the gospel's mission. 

Matt. 11:12, 13: "And from the days of John the Baptist until 
now the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence and men of violence 
take it by force. For all the prophets and the law prophesied until 
John." Here, the words are an integral part of a longer speech of 
Jesus on the work of John the Baptist, in which he emphasizes the 
fact that John was not only a prophet, but more than a prophet 
(vss. 9-1 ia); albeit he yet belonged to the old dispensation. But 
now the new dispensation has come in, designated as the coming of 
the kingdom of God, in which even the lowliest member shall be 
loftier than John (vs. n&). Vs. n designates the kingdom of God 
as still in the future; according to vs. 12 it is now present. Here 
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Matthew fully agrees with Luke. Paraphrased, the text reads : [The 
lowliest in the kingdom of heaven is loftier than John.] This king- 
dom of heaven, however, is not of the future; it is rushing in 4 now, 
after the days of John) with might and impetuosity; and only those 
who are impetuous and importunate strivers, will take possession of 
it; 5 for all the prophets and the law have found the limit for their 
prophetic work in and with John. (Something wholly new must now 
have taken its place.) To be sure, John — if you admit the force of 
this reasoning — is the Elijah, who was to come as the immediate 
forerunner of the Messiah." 

This interpretation is supported by the written utterance of the 
early church Fathers, a Clement of Alexandria, Irenaeus, Origen, 
Chrysostom, and others. Harnack disproves, in detail, the interpre- 
tations of Wellhausen, Bernhard Weiss, and others who consider 
fiid&rai as passive, and fSiaa-ral as having an evil, bad meaning. 

It is one of the grandest statements of Jesus, preserved for us by 
Matthew. Jesus most emphatically maintains that now the kingdom 
of God is rushing in with importunity; that it is present in his preach- 
ing and in his mighty deeds. Himself he designates as the Messiah, 
who has even now begun his work; compare Matt. 11:5 and 12:28. 
The characterization, by Jesus, of the approaching kingdom of heaven 
and its members, is exactly the same as manifested in every truly 
great religious movement. Such also was the idea of Luther and the 
great reformers. John's task it had been to bring about man's inner 
preparation for the coming kingdom; now, the main task for mankind 
is to win the present kingdom with impetuosity and importunity. 
The fate of John the Baptist had by no means discouraged Jesus nor 
cast him down; on the contrary, he looked upon it as proof that the 
work of the forerunner was really done and fulfilled. And if so, then 
the kingdom is nigh at hand, at the door; yea, it is come! The law 
and the prophets have done their task;. now begins the work of the 
kingdom of God, and his own work designates the kingdom of God 
as present. 

In this conviction Jesus henceforth taught and spoke and labored 

* Cf. Acts 2:2 where "rushing" is used as an epithet of the spirit. 
s This also gives a new meaning to the parable of the importunate widow, Luke 
18:1-8. 
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and encouraged his followers to take possession of the kingdom of 
God with importunity. And the recognition, on the part of his 
disciples, came to Jesus in the testimony of Peter at Caesarea Philippi. 
The words of Jesus, recorded in Matt., chap, n, were the historic 
foundation for this recognition by his disciples, and were the starting- 
point for it. The imprisonment of John, and his question: "Art 
thou he that was to come, or shall we await another," were the decid- 
ing motives for Jesus to break away, so to speak, from John, and to 
gain, with the highest estimate of John's work as that of the closing 
representative of the past, a yet higher estimate of his own calling; 
and, thus, rise superior even to the Law and the Prophets. 



